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of his subjects1. * Kalidasa here refers to the qualities of an ideal king and in
many cases these may not have been possessed by his contemporaries, although
the Gupta Kjngs very nearly came to his standard of an ideal king.

As has been pointed out by Prof. A. B. Keith,, Kalidasa lias portrayed in
Dilipa the figure of a dutiful protector. His Raghu is described as "the highest
type of selfless nobility in a king, illustrating the complete harmony between
'bhoga* (enjoyment), and *tyaga' (renunciation) and the tfyadiakaniarcitarthitva'and
'tyagiva sambhrtarthitva' of Raghu. In the Aja's remorse for his wife is shown
highly tender humaneness common with the king among the most ordinary of
his subjects2." This last incident, the origin of which is not traceable in any
of the i* warns or in the T&fwayatM, and what is entirely a creation of the mind
of the poet, also adds much more weight to the greatest of renunciations, that of
abandoning Sita by Rania, and makes it plain how an ideal Hindu monarch, though
so tender as Aja in his love towards his wife, could easily become strong and
impassive in his duty as Rama and send away his very wife, loving and
immaculate, for the sake of his people. As a king Rama felt it his duty to lay
down an example of rigid moral purity, and to show that all his acts were above
suspicion. "No kingly ideal of later times can enjoin a better precept or point to
a worthier model; and it is but fitting in the nature of things that Ramarajya
should become in popular parlance a common expression for the ideal Govern-
ment, where the interests of the people are placed first, even before those of the
sovereign."3

"With an Indian sovereign," as portrayed by Kalidasa, "kingly grace was
not incompatible with simplicity, that the selfless nobility of a king never revolted
against his using certain utensils instead of vessels made of gold, and that for the
sake of the people and for their confidence no sacrifice was considered too great
by the king4." To choose such a lord royalty indeed did but wait for her master's
consent like a discreet daughter waiting for that of her father5. It is interesting
to note here a striking similarity of this idea of the poet to that of the Junagadh
Rock Inscription where the exploits of Skanda Gupta are glorified. "The god-
dess of fortune and splendour," says the panegyrist, "of her own accord selected
as her husband, having in succession (and) with judgment skilfully taken into
consideration and thought over all the causes of virtues and faculties, (and) having
discarded all (the other) sons of kings (as not coming up to her standard6). The
king was expected to be quite adept in regal ceremonies (vidhijnah1}. The
objects of the senses he must strongly suppress8.
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